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THE BELL'S OWN STORY. 



Psalm li, 15 : Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth 
shall shew forth thy praise. 




OW glad I am again to have my tongue untied and 
my lips opened, so that once more my mouth 
can show forth God's praise ! 

For thirty years and more I have been shut up in one 
or another dark and dusty and lonely loft in Boston, with 
only one change of air in all that time, with nothing to do, 
and a chance to speak only now and then when some 
visitor happened to hear of me, and came to look at me for 
a moment, then to turn away and leave me silent and alone. 
How would you like that sort of a life ? You don't know 
how good it is to get out of that old loft into such a beauti- 
ful church as this, and I give you my best greetings. 

Already I have been privately introduced to you by the 
name of " The First Church Bell Cast in Boston, 1792, by 
P. Revere." Those words are true, but they do not mean 
the bell of the first church in Boston. Remember that. They 
mean just what they say, the first church bell, and there is 
quite a difference between the two, as you will come to see. 



A Step Back* 

In beginning my story to-night I am going to ask you to 
step back into the old Boston to which I belonged and out 
of which I came; the Boston of a hundred years ago and 
more, when the town had only about 20,000 people in it, or 
not quite as many as Maiden has to-day. 

First, then, go down North Street, which was then Ship 
Street, into the North End, — and the North End then was 
a large part of Boston. Ship Street was so called because it 
ran along the edge of the harbor, right by the head of the 
wharves at which the colonial shipping lay. Follow this old 
Ship Street a little way, until you reach North Square, which 
is still North Square. Fronting the Square on its north side 
stood the Old North Meeting-House. This meeting-house 
was built for the Second Church, formed in Boston in 1650, 
a church of the Congregational order. It was called at first 
the New Meeting-House, or the North Meeting-House. It 
was built of wood. The three Mathers, Increase, Cotton, and 
Samuel, — father, son, and grandson, — were its ministers in 
turn. This meeting-house was burned in 1676, but the bell 
which hung in its belfry, so they say, was saved, and hung 
in a temporary belfry near the watch-house at the head of 
the square until the new meeting-house was built, when it 
was restored to its proper station and former duty. Three 
times a day this bell was rung, sounding out over all the 
old North End ; at five o'clock in the morning to wake the 
people up, at one o'clock in the afternoon to close the market, 
and at nine o'clock in the evening to send everybody to bed. 

Just remember that bell J I shall have something more to 
say about it presently, 



Now keep on through Garden Court Street into Fleet 
Street, and then through Fleet Street to the left into Han- 
over. Here you will find yourselves near the north end of 
the middle one of the three sections into which Hanover 
Street was then divided. These three sections had three 
names ; the first, as far as the first bend at about Blackstone 
Street, was Hanover Street; the second, from Blackstone 
Street to about Clark Street, was Middle Street ; the third, 
from Clark Street to what is now Commercial Street, but then 
was Lynn Street, was North Street. At the corner of Clark 
and this old North Street stood another meeting-house, the 
New North. First it was a wooden building dating from 
1714. This was enlarged in 1730 so as to be, it was said, the 
largest meeting-house in town. This in its turn was replaced 
in 1804 by the big and imposing brick building which is now 
the Roman Catholic Church of St. Stephen. But that is not 
the church to which I belonged. 

Now keep on down what is to-day Hanover Street, but 
then was North Street, to Charter Street ; turn into Charter 
and follow it to Salem Street; turn into Salem, and a few 
steps will bring you to old Christ Episcopal Church. Christ 
Church was built in 1723, and is the oldest church building 
now standing in Boston. It has u the first ring of bells " ever 
hung in America, eight bells made in England, and given in 
1744. From the . steeple of this church were hung the two 
signal lanterns which guided my maker, Paul Revere, on the 
night of his memorable ride to Lexington, just a hundred 
and twenty-six years ago last night. But I was not one of 
those bells, nor was that the steeple in which I hung. 

Now keep on down Salem Street and turn into Tileston 
Street. Follow Tileston back to what is now Hanover, but 
used to be Middle Street. Turn to the right and go to Par- 
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menter Street. Stop on the corner of Parmenter, and look 
across to the opposite corner, now the corner of Hanover 
and Richmond Streets. What do you see there ? A respect- 
able brick building, with a bakery and bargain store on the 
ground floor. Next to it is the long church-like looking 
building of the Seamen's Friend Society. Well, just there, 
not exactly on the corner but next door to it, a hundred 
years ago, stood the New Brick Meeting-House. It was 
sometimes called the New North Brick Meeting-House. It 
was dedicated in 1721. It was built for the use of a Con- 
gregational church formed by a party of u aggrieved brethren," 
who had left the New North Church, on the corner of Clark 
and North Streets. It is rather a mixed-up story, and it is 
hard work to tell these different meeting-houses apart, with 
their names that sound so much alike, and I can only do it 
because I used to be there. 

Well now, in 1775 the Old North Meeting-House of the 
Second Church on North Square, the first one we came to, 
being of wood, was pulled down by order of the British 
General Howe, and some hundred other wooden buildings 
with it, to furnish fire-wood. It was a cold winter, they 
said, and they claimed that fire- wood was running short. 
Besides there was a transport going home to England with 
sick soldiers, and they had to take some fuel with them. 
This left the people of that old Second Church without a 
home. It was a hard plight, was n't it ! But what a kind 
thing these brethren of the New Brick Church did. They 
invited this houseless and homeless neighbor congregation 
to come and worship with them in their meeting-house on 
the corner of Richmond and Middle Streets, now Hanover, 
and they got along so well together that a few years later 
a forma} union was effected between the two churches. 
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" Behold how good and pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity." (Ps. cxxxiii : 1.) 

My First Self. 

And now for my story. The people of the Old North 
Meeting-House on North Square brought with them their 
old bell, which I just now asked you to remember, and 
which, as I also said before, had been ringing three times 
a day for a hundred years. The first bell of the New North 
Brick Meeting-House, at the corner of Richmond and Han- 
over Streets, which was a small one, was sold, and this bigger 
one from the Old North Meeting-House of the Secbnd Church 
on North Square was hung in its place. And in a true sort 
of way I am that bell, though not without a change in my 
make-up and sponsorship much made me largely a new 
bell ; how, it is in turn next to tell you. In fact I get a little 
confused myself sometimes about my own identity, and find 
it hard to say what I really am and where I really came from. 

About the birth of my first self, that old bell that is inside 
of me and that helped to make me, and of its early history, 
there is some doubt. On my maternal side, so to speak, I must 
have come from the ancient and honorable families of Copper 
and Tin ; but what my paternal ancestry was, until in 1792 
Paul Revere made my present self and gave me his name, I 
cannot say. I seem to have had two states of existence, one 
before the other, like a transmigrated soul. If all the stories 
I have heard are true, my first self came perhaps from Eng- 
land, and dates back before the year 1650. After I reached 
Massachusetts I seem to have hung in three Boston meeting- 
houses ; first the Old North, then the New Brick, and then 
the stone building that replaced the New Brick, the last two 
standing, you remember, on the corner of what are now Han- 
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over and Richmond Streets. So in the one form or the other, 
my former and my present, my first and my last, I have rung 
in four centuries ; in the seventeenth, there in my first home 
in the Old North Meeting-House ; in the eighteenth, in that 
and the New Brick Meeting-House ; in the nineteenth, in the 
New Brick until it was taken down ; and here I am beginning 
the twentieth century in St. James's, Cambridge. All through 
the early days of the Massachusetts Colony, and through 
the days of the Revolution, I kept on ringing ; ringing for 
people to get up, and for people to go to bed, ringing to 
close the market, ringing for services on the Lord's day, 
ringing for weddings and funerals and festivals until that 
unfortunate day in 1792 when I had to stop ringing because 
I was hurt. 

How thankful I am that instead of being then cast away 
I was only cast over, and made bigger and better than ever ! 
The people valued me so much that they passed a sub- 
scription paper round through the North End to raise the 
money to pay for my making over. The 18th of June, 1792, 
was the date that paper bore. The subscribers, some of 
them the best people of Boston, contributed various sums, 
from 6 shillings up to £9 each, amounting to £74, 7 shillings 
and 18 pence, which was what Paul Revere charged to make 
me over. 1 In my old state I weighed only 500 pounds, but 
in my new state, the state in which you see me tonight, I 
weigh 912 pounds, or nearly half a ton, and it is to Paul 
Revere that I owe my making over again and the words 
which ever since I have borne on my brow. 

1 Mr. Lane says that this was a good price for the job. A bell of the same 
size at the present day .would cost from $860 to $375; the labor of casting 
would be reckoned at about $130 ; 600 lbs. of bell metal at perhaps $100 more ; 
and the balance of the $860 would be a fair profit. If Paul Revere had the old 
bell of 600 lbs. to begin with, and added less than 600 lbs. of new metal, his 
price left him a very generous profit on the transaction for the times. 
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So though I have been "tried with fire," I have been 
"found unto praise and honour and glory" for the better 
service of Jesus Christ, in the Church of the living God 
(I Peter i : 7.) 

And who was Paul Revere? 

And now who was Paul Revere, who gave me his name, 
whose memory echoes in my voice as it speaks to you 
this evening ? 

When I came into Paul Revere's hands, he was a thick- 
set, round-faced man, not quite sixty years old. He was not 
tall. He always wore small-clothes. He was a Boston boy, 
a North End boy, born on the first day of January, 1735, 
New Style. The very next day after his birth he was 
brought to the New Brick Meeting-House, on the corner of 
Richmond and Middle Streetp to be baptized. The house 
where he is believed to have been born was further down 
Middle Street, at the corner of what is now Tileston Street, 
about where you see to-day a store devoted to the sale of 
" Furniture, Stoves, Crockery, Glass, and Tin Ware." Paul's 
father in his turn was the grandson of a Huguenot refugee, 
who had fled from France to Holland and then to the island 
of Guernsey in the English Channel. This father had spent 
his boyhood in Guernsey, and when he was thirteen years 
old had been sent by an Uncle Simon to Boston to learn the 
goldsmith's trade. The real name of this thirteen-year-old 
boy, who came to Boston from Guernsey in 1715, to learn to 
be a goldsmith, was Apollos Rivoire ; but as the people had 
a hard time with that Frenchified name, he changed it to 
Paul Revere. My Paul, as I like to call him, the man who 
re-cast me in 1792, was the third in order of the twelve 
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children of that Apollos Rivoire, who by changing his name 
became Paul Revere the first. 

My Paul, Paul Revere the second, when a boy, went to 
the North Grammar School on North Bennett Street, of 
which John Tileston was pupil, usher, or master, for eighty 
years. When he had finished his school he went to work in 
his father's shop to learn his father's trade. He was clever 
with the pencil, skilful with the graving tool, and artistic in 
his tastes, and speedily made a name for design and work- 
manship in gold and silver- ware of every description. The 
cups, the spoons, the pitchers, the mugs, the pots, kettles 
and other things which he designed and made are among 
the most beautiful and precious heirlooms now standing on 
the sideboards of old New England families. He taught 
himself the art of copper-plate engraving, and then, fired by 
the political heat of the time, as the crisis of the Revolution 
drew near, he became a cartoonist. He was the Thomas 
Nast — the " Judge " — the Opper — of his day. When he 
was. twenty-two years old he was commissioned by Gov. 
Shirley a second lieutenant in the Artillery of the Massachu- 
setts Colony, and served against the French at Crown Point. 
That shows what kind of a young man he was. When that 
expedition was ended he married Sarah Orne, and in 1762 
settled down in a home on what was then Fish Street, now 
North Street, near the head of Clark's Wharf, afterwards 
Hancock's Wharf, on the northerly side of what is now 
Lewis's Wharf. He, too, became a member of the church 
worshiping in the New Brick Meeting-House on the corner 
of Richmond Street, where he had been baptized the 
day after he was born. Here he was a pew proprietor, 
a member of the Standing Committee, and a regular and 
respected attendant. Together with Josiah Flagg, a jew- 
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eller, he had something to do with publishing a psalm-book. 
He engraved the Colony's seal and the copper plates for 
printing the Colony's paper money. His silver tea-pots and 
copper tea-kettles made him fame and fortune. . Such was 
his prosperity that in 1770 he bought a house on North 
Square, then one of the aristocratic quarters of the town, 
and here he lived during the Revolution. The house is still 
there. You can see it any day you wish, standing with your 
back to the west side of the Hotel Italy; an old, quaint, 
three-story, wooden house, the second story overhanging 
the street, and now occupied by a " Banca Italiana." 

My maker, Paul Revere, was a revolutionary before the 
Revolution. The next step to drawing political cartoons in 
ridicule of George the Third and his agents in America was 
to take up active service in the cause of Colonial indepen- 
dence. He joined the Sons of Liberty. He became a 
confidential bearer of despatches to New York, Philadelphia, 
and other points of importance. He took part in the 
" Boston Tea-Party." On one of his messenger visits to 
Philadelphia he studied up the structure and operation of 
powder mills, and before the Revolution was fairly under way 
was experimenting in the casting of cannon. His ride to 
Lexington on the night of the eighteenth of April, just 
a hundred and twenty-six years ago last night, whose story 
you all remember, and of which your Cambridge poet has 
sung so famously, was not his only performance of that kind, 
for two days before he took an earlier ride to Lexington, 
which those who know say was the more important of 
the two. It was the means of arousing more than thirty 
towns into a state of readiness for the expedition of the 
British on the night of the eighteenth, when, crossing from 
Boston to Lechmere's Point, they marched out through 
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Somerville, through Beech Street, around this very corner 
where St. James's Church now stands, and so on to Lexing- 
ton and Concord for the fighting of the following day. 

Paul Revere performed some military service during the 
war, especially in Boston Harbor, where he repaired the dis- 
abled cannon after the British evacuated Boston. He lived 
for a time in Charlestown. In 1788 he had his " furnass " 
going and his orders out for "piggs" of iron. He had 
a foundry on Foster Street, near the corner of what is now 
Commercial, about where stands an old double wooden house, 
fronting sideways on an alley. Later at one time he had 
a store in what was then the precinct of Cornhill, at what 
are now Nos. 173-175 Washington Street, between Court 
Street and the street we call Cornhill; later still another 
store on Essex Street, opposite the famous " Liberty Tree," 
where he sold hardware, cloth and clothing, and gold and 
silver plate, and carried on his graver's trade. He was the 
armor-plate contractor of his day, and rolled thirty thousand 
pounds of sheet copper for the gun-ships which were or- 
dered by the government after the Revolution ; and he 
furnished the brass and copper work for the famous frigate 
" Constitution." 

About 1800 Paul Revere bought a house on Charter 
Street, near what is now Hanover Street, then North, the 
site of which is partly covered by the present Revere Place. 
Here he occupied a large, square, old-fashioned, comfortable, 
three-story, brick dwelling of the period, having a pleasant 
garden, with hanging chains for a fence in front. At about 
this time he bought the old government powder mill prop- 
erty on the east branch of the Neponset River, in Canton, 
and established there a copper rolling mill and foundry for 
casting bells and cannon. From one foundry or the other 
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and from his hands came the sheets of shining metal with 
which the dome of the State House was coppered. In his 
Charter Street house, on the 10th of May, 1818, he died. 
His body was laid in the Old Granary Burial Ground, on 
Tremont Street. Revere Street, Revere Place, and the 
Revere House in Boston, and the suburban town of Revere, 
perpetuate his name, as did also, until within a very few 
years, the Revere Copper Company; the latter continuing 
his business as well in a direct line. 1 

"A good man leaveth an inheritance to his children's 
children." (Proverbs, xiii : 22.) 

My Present Self. 

Such was the man, the Paul Revere, who in 1792 took 
my old first five hundred pound self, that came from no one 
knows exactly where, and that had hung in one Boston 
steeple after another, and made me over into my second 
self, my nine hundred and twelve pound self, the bell you see 
and hear to-night. And I am not only a venerable member 
of the ancient and honorable family of Bells, but through my 
parentage I have had in all nearly two hundred brothers — or 
sisters — which shall I call them ? — of whom at least sixty had 
come into the world through Paul Revere's hands by 1803, 
though how many of thorn are alive and ringing to-day I 
cannot say. But I do not wish to claim any honors that do 

1 The bell which is the subject of the present memoir was cast in 1792, 
" by Paul Revere." The Revere bells east between 1796 and 1901 are said to 
bear the name of " Revere & Sons," the sons being Paul and Joseph Warren ; 
those cast after 1801 the name of " Revere & Son," the son being Joseph 
Warren, Paul having withdrawn. This Paul became associated with Mr. William 
Blake in 1820. In 1823 this firm assumed the style of the Boston Copper Co. ; 
in 1880 it became the Arm of Henry N. Hooper & Co ; that Arm dissolved on 
the last day of December, 1868, inte the firm of William Blake & Co., and that 
was succeeded in 1890 by The Blake JJell Co. 
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not belong to me, and I must tell you that I believe I am not 
the only bell cast by Paul Revere which bears his name. 
There is one in Groveland and another in Paxton, both in 
this good old State of Massachusetts, which claim this honor 
with me ; and how many more I do not know ; and the bell 
of King's Chapel is labelled " Revere & Son." Another Paul 
Revere bell in an old church somewhere in Maine is said 
to have tolled for the death of every President since 
Washington. 

In the New North Brick Meeting-House on the corner 
of Richmond Street and Middle, now Hanover, to which I 
came back on being re-cast in 1792, I hung and rung in 
the faithful discharge of daily duty until 1845, when a 
stone meeting-house replaced the older brick one. In 1849 
this stone meeting-house was sold by its owners to the 
Methodists, and I went with the building. But what did I 
care who rung me, so long as I was rung ? and I rang for 
the Methodists a little more lustily, even, it may be, than 
for my former owners. What difference did it make to me, 
so long as I had a tongue left in me to call the people to the 
house of God, to mark the passing joys and sorrows of life, 
to call to fast and festival, and to signal the events of history ? 

But in 1871 there did come another unhappy day. The 
ruthless city fathers of Boston demanded the widening of the 
street ; the place of worship with which I had been associ- 
ated for so many, many years had to be removed ; and I was 
carried off and put away in a loft, a dark, dingy, dusty, old 
loft, where I had nobody to make me speak and nobody to 
speak to. Mine has been a hard exile for now thirty years, 
as I have said before. I do not blame the Methodists. 
They could not save their house of worship, but they could 
save me, and they did, and kept me, meaning honestly to 
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restore me some day to my proper place, to my ancient 
dignity, and to my chosen service. But the way did not 
open for them to do this, and at last, after a generation had 
passed away, they decided that it was best not to keep me 
any longer. So they put me up for sale. I trembled. I 
was afraid. I am thankful they did not sell me for old 
metal. I suppose it is only my name that saved me, but I 
assure you that I am good for something yet. My face is a 
little wrinkled with age, and my joints may be a little stiff ; 
but it makes me feel young again to get back into a church 
once more. And what a beautiful church I have got into ; 
the handsomest church that I have ever had anything to do 
with. And whereas before this I have always been put 
way up in a steeple, where people could hear me but not 
see me or touch me, here I find myself in the building itself, 
on the very floor, right before the congregation, close to the 
" lectern " as they call it, and I am proud. I feel really 
" set up " if I 'm not hung in a belfry. Of course, under such 
conditions, I cannot ring my best, but you may believe that 
I am something more than " sounding brass." I have a 
soul, you will please to understand, and a memory and a 
heart as well as a voice, and you are not more glad to have 
me here than I am to be here, to be associated once more 
with the history, the service, and the work of a house of 
God. This is what I was made for, and here is where I 
love to be. 

There were some other people, it seems, who wanted me. 
One wanted me to put into a museum with a lot of other 
curiosities; but I was not made for a museum. I don't 
want to be a show-bell simply, and I am glad I did not go 
there. Another wanted to send me to Washington. Now 
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I have a great respect for Washington, and I should like to 
ring the President into church, and to give the signal for the 
assembling of the Senate, or the House of Representatives, 
but after all, I was made for Massachusetts, and to Massa- 
chusetts I belong. I believe I have fallen into good hands. 
First I suppose I was a Congregational bell. Then a 
Unitarian bell. Then a Methodist bell. Now I am an 
Episcopal bell. And the "Episcopate," they say are as 
good as any of them, and some say very much older. So I 
thank you, kind people, for adopting me, and if my age does 
not prove too great, and its infirmities do not overwhelm me, 
I promise to serve you well. 

An Old Companion* 

Just here I want to tell you a secret. I had a companion 
in that New North Brick Meeting House, on the corner of 
Richmond Street and Hanover ; an old weathercock, a fine 
fellow with a splendid comb and tail. He stood perched on 
the top of the spire during all its history, and gave to the 
building over which he presided its popular name of " Cock- 
erel Church." That old cockerel was made, it is believed, 
in 1721, out of brass kettles hammered into shape. He 
weighed 172 pounds ; he was five feet high, five feet from 
breast to tail, and a foot thick. For more than a hundred 
years he stood on that meeting-house spire pointing the way 
of the wind, and he and I got to be very good friends. It 
was a sorry day for me, that September day in 1869, when, 
during a violent gale that swept over the city, the steeple 
broke from the tower, and the brave old rooster that had 
survived so many storms flew off from his lofty perch for 
the first time in a hundred years, plunged headlong down 
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upon and into a house below, and was badly hurt by his fall. 
Put in shape again, however, he found repose for awhile 
within the church whose location he had signalized from, afar 
for so long a time ; but when the building was demolished, 
and I was exiled to Mr. Dunn's loft, he was sold to the First 
Church and Shepard Congregational Society in Cambridge, 
and ever since has adorned the steeple of their beautiful 
stone meeting house on the corner of Mason and Garden 
Streets, facing the Washington Elm. And it is another 
thing to make me feel glad, to think that after thirty years 
of separation I have come to live, it is true not in the same 
building, but in the same beautiful city, with my old friend, 
the Brick Church Cockerel of Boston. Some of these days, 
perhaps, I shall once more see him, and he may hear my 
voice again. 

My Tone* 

Only once in my long and eventful life do I remember 
to have heard any unkind word spoken about me. That 
was the other afternoon when they were taking me down by 
the elevator from the third-story loft in Mr. Dunn's leather 
store on South Street to put me into Mr. Carstein's wagon to 
bring me out to Cambridge to my new home. A young man 
happened to be passing at the time, and seeing that it was " the 
old bell" that was being brought out, he stopped and made 
some remark about it. And then he said : " What kind of a 
tone has it? Pretty good? Rather high-toned, isn't it?" But 
Patsy, the faithful driver of Mr. Carstein's team, took the 
sting all out of that reproach by replying : " Not a bit too 
high-toned for Cambridge." Thank Patsy for that. Was n't 
it bright! I shall remember it and him as long as I have 
a tongue to speak. Yes, all the pain of that moment was 
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taken away, and I assure yon that, prond as I am of my 
pedigree and my past, I am not less proud to be in this 
church in the good old " high-toned" Cambridge town. 
May we get on well together. 

Two Closing Words. 

I have only two more things to say. The first is that 
after all I am not quite at liberty, for while the price of my 
ransom has been paid in full to my former owners, so that 
their claim is fully settled, part of the money which was paid 
was advanced in my behalf by my new friends here, and 
until that has been paid back to the lenders I shall not feel 
quite easy, for I shall not be fully free. Will you not set 
me fully free, dear friends, as soon as you can ? When the 
subscription paper was being passed around to raise the 
money for the re-casting of the old bell by Paul Revere in 
1792 it bore these words: "He that does not pay is not 
to hear the sound thereof." I cannot say that I will not 
ring in the ears of those who have not helped, or do not 
help, to put me where I am now, but I do believe that those 
who do help will enjoy my ringing more than those who 
don't. So be generous with your gifts, good friends, to- 
night, and see if you cannot here and now make up the 
sum that is needed to set me free. 

The other thing I want to say is this : It is an honored 
place in which you have put me, here by this chancel, near 
this beautiful lectern, before the face of this great congre- 
gation, to be looked upon and handled and petted and made 
a part of the furniture and the ornaments of this stately 
and impressive house of prayer. I am honored by such 
a reception as you have given me to-night, and by the 
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prominence of the place where yon have put me ; bat I do 
not forget, and I ask you to remember, that my proper place 
is not here bat in a steeple or a tower of my own where, 
through summer and winter, by day and night, as years go 
on and Lord's days come and go, as men and women are 
joined in marriage and the bodies of the dead are carried to 
their last resting place, and whenever public events call for 
joyous or solemn celebration, I may join my voice with the 
other voices of the city which is now my home as well as 
yours, ringing in and ringing out the " changes and chances 
of this mortal life," and so resuming the function for which 
I was created and the discharge of which is my true destiny. 
So with all the weight of my years, and with all the force 
of the associations which belong to me, I lay upon you, dear 
friends, my new owners and masters, allegiance to whom I 
gladly acknowledge, the duty of providing for me some day 
a suitable tower in which I may once more take up, and for 
years to come perform, the service for which I was made. 



APPENDIX. 

The facts relative to the purchase of the bell for St. James's 
Church are, that about the middle of March, 1001, the Rector saw the 
advertisement of it in an obscure corner of a Boston paper. He went 
to see the relic, asked the price, considered the expediency and feas- 
ibility of securing it, and reluctantly gave up the idea. A few days 
later, March 22, meeting a former parishioner, Mr. Charles Swinscoe, 
now of Clinton, the latter made an encouraging suggestion, and the 
next day the Rector paid a second visit to the bell, intending to secure 
if possible the refusal of it ; but another bidder was a few minutes 
ahead of him and had secured the refusal until the following week. 
On Thursday, March 28, the refusal was given to the Rector for four 
days. On Palm Sunday, March. 31, he laid the opportunity before the 
congregation of St. James's at the morning service before the sermon; 
at the close of the service, at an informal meeting of those interested 
in the Parish House, gifts, pledges, and advances were made sufficient 
to ensure the purchase, and it was completed before noon of the fol- 
lowing day, April 1. On Thursday in Holy Week, April 4, the bell 
was brought out from Boston and set up where it now stands, in the 
parish church, just in front of the chancel screen. 



[The advertisement] 



PAUL REVERE CHURCH BELL 



This bell wms east by Paul Revere in 1792 for the 
First Church. Bell can be teen at 30 South Street. 
WSW[E]: mh 13 
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Boston, March 27, 1001. 
Rev. Edwabd Abbott. 

My Dbab Sib,— You have the refusal of the bell at $400.00 

until Monday next. Be kind enough to let me know on that day, and 

oblige, 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) EDWARD H. DUNN. 



Boston, April 1, 1001. 
Rev. Edwabd Abbott. 

Bought of the Trustees of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
a church bell cast by Paul Revere in -the year 1702, for the sum of 
Four hundred dollars. 

Paid on aboTe Two hundred dollars. 

ReceiTed payment, 

(Signed) EDWARD H. DUNN, 

Treasurer of Trustees. 



The Arlington, Washington, D. C, April 10, 1001. 

Rev. Edwabd Abbott, D.D. 

Mt Deab Sib, — I have just read in our Cambridge Tribune that 
you have secured for your church and parish (and neighborhood 
as well) the historic Paul Revere bell owned by the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Boston, which for so long a time called the 
people to worship in the magnificent, cathedral-like edifice on Han- 
over St., Boston — really one of the finest church buildings past or 
present in that city. This church being practically destroyed by the 
widening of the street by the city, the Society bought Grace Church, 
located on Temple St., Boston, from the P. E. Society, who were 
about to remove to another section of the city. 

This old bell has many delightful associations connected with the 
youthful days of Mrs. Woolson and myself. May I say incidentally 
right here, although doubtless well known to you, that the cockerel 
that stood high above the bell on the very lofty steeple now stands 
on the top of the spire of Dr. McKenzie's church in our city ? 
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This golden bird, as we have often been told, served as the first 
home beacon to the mariner who, returning from the then long East 
India and Northwest Coast voyages, rejoiced at the welcome sight 
thereof. 

It was also held in high value as a guide and landmark by the 
royal enterprising merchants of those grand good old days when the 
white sails of their ships dotted every sea. 

Yet the mission of the bird was quite limited as compared with 
that of the bell — saying nothing of ancestry. 

It would be difficult for the present generation to understand that 
the North End of Boston was formerly the " Court End " of that city, 
and that within less than fifty years ago there were at least twelve 
Protestant churches there — the entire congregation thereof living 
practically in that immediate neighborhood — where now there is but 
one Protestant church property left, viz., the old historic Christ Church 
{Episcopal), Salem Street. 

After this little introduction, In which I hope you will bear with 
me, and that I have not tried your patience too much, I simply wish 
to add that if it will not be regarded as presumption on our part we 
should like to continue our interest in a measure in the dear old bell 
which meant so much to us in our younger days by asking you to 
accept the enclosed small check towards payment for the same. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I beg to remain, 

Tours very truly, 

(Signed) J. A. WOOLSON. 

P. S.— It goes without saying, I am sure, Dr. Abbott, that I am 
more than glad — really rejoiced — that you have secured the bell, 
and that it has found such a good welcome home in your church, 
and, as I hope, forever. — J. A. W. 
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